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to be a woman dressed in yellow On coming nearer, however, I per- 
ceived that the person was pushing a wheelbarrow ; and not until then 
did I recognize that what I saw was a workman wearing a yellow apron." 
An analysis of this experience reveals the presence of three consecutive 
perceptions — the perception of 'woman,' of ' pushing-of-wheelbarrow, ' 
and of 'workman.' An essential feature of the experience is the fact that 
the first perception was subsequently declared to be false, a declaration 
which came about through the agency of the second perception. 

The comparison of a perception which holds true throughout with one 
which turns out to be false, shows that the content persists unchanged in 
the former case, while in the latter case the initial content undergoes a 
change ; a portion of it is ejected and permanently excluded from con- 
sciousness by a subsequent perception. It is the logical opposition between 
the ideas ' woman ' and ' pushing-of-wheelbarrow ' which leads to the re- 
jection of the former idea and the ultimate acceptance of ' workman.' The 
idea ' woman,' or at least that part of it which is not also contained in the 
idea 'workman,' is suppressed by the idea of 'pushing-of-wheelbarrow.' 
This opposition and suppression conditions our rejection of one alternative 
and our assent to the other alternative. Judgment is in its essence a product 
of the negative relation between ideas. The assent which constitutes the 
judgment is nothing else than a refusal to assent to the contrary proposition. 

Dr. Schrader's argument is exceedingly difficult to follow. Digressions 
are frequent, and there is a lack of discrimination in his use of the terms 
perception and judgment. There are numerous references to certain laws 
of perception which are said to be admitted by all psychologists, but no- 
where does one find a formulation of these laws nor any indication of what 
they are. It can scarcely be said that the author's search for a non- 
mechanical explanation of the judgment has been successful. The whole 
discussion is couched in terms of mechanical forces ; ideas suppress each 
other, exclude each other from consciousness, lift each other over the 
threshold of consciousness, and the like. It is true that this mechanical 
play of ideas is based upon a logical opposition, but no attempt is made to 
define the concept or the process in such detail as its importance in the 
system demands. It is not impossible that the principle to which Dr. 
Schrader attaches so much importance may turn out to be of value to the 
psychologist. But this factor can never hope to be evaluated or even 
recognized until its nature and its mode of functioning have been charac- 
terized. Dr. Schrader makes no mention of the work of Jerusalem, Marbe, 
Meinong, or of any other investigator of the judgment, t -yy ]5 A j Rn 
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the years 1898-1899 and 1899-1900. The subjects who took part in the 
investigation were fifty students of the University, twenty-five men and 
twenty five women, all of whom were taking the introductory course in 
psychology, and who were approximately of the same age. Answers given 
to questions upon health, nationality, and the like showed no differences 
between the sexes in these respects ; and it may be assumed that, on the 
whole, among such subjects there had been no great differences in environ- 
ment. Accordingly the two groups may be taken as really comparable, 
and any differences between them as due primarily or secondarily to sex. 
The experiments made are divided into seven classes, which include motor 
ability, skin and muscle senses, taste and smell, hearing, vision, intellec- 
tual faculties, and affective processes respectively. As a result of these 
experiments, Dr. Thompson concludes that motor ability in most of its 
forms is better developed in men than in women. In strength, rapidity of 
movement, and rate of fatigue, they are decidedly superior, and in pre- 
cision of movement slightly so. With regard to manual dexterity, men are 
superior in delicate and minutely controlled movements, but inferior to 
women in the ability rapidly to coordinate movements to unforeseen stimuli. 
In sensibility, women have by no means the decided advantage often 
attributed to them. The differences found vary from sense department to 
sense department ; they are nowhere great, and are now in favor of one 
sex, now of the other. On the whole, women may be said to have lower 
thresholds and men a keener discriminative sensibility. With regard to 
the intellectual faculties, women have the advantage in memory, and are 
possibly more rapid in associative thinking, while men are probably supe- 
rior in ingenuity. There are no differences in intellectual interests and in 
general information. The degree of influence exercised by emotion is 
probably the same in both sexes ; but, while the social consciousness is 
more pronounced in men, the religious consciousness is more prominent 
in women. In the concluding chapter, an attempt is made to trace all 
these differences to the social influences which differ so markedly with re- 
spect to men and women, and which from their infancy tend to develop 
some activities and repress others. 

The monograph is a valuable contribution to the discussion of a subject 
that has hitherto been too often referred to general principles or treated 
from insufficient data. Here a comparatively large number of subjects 
were employed and a sufficient number of experiments made with each. 
With regard to the result, those concerned with motor and sensitive abil- 
ity seem conclusive, at least until they shall be contradicted by experiments 
made with equal care. The case does not seem to be altogether the same 
with the intellectual and affective processes. With the exception of the 
tests upon memory and the physiological expression of affection, where 
simpler processes were concerned and relatively unambiguous results could 
be obtained, these last two groups of experiments seem much less conclu- 
sive. The investigations were necessarily carried on almost entirely by 
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means of the questionary, and although the lists of questions proposed were 
as good as could be expected where they covered so broad a field, yet 
many of them seem open to more than one interpretation. Moreover, the 
greater number of them concern such complicated processes that consider- 
able skill in introspection would be required to render the answers of 
scientific value. For instance, such questions as "Are you frank?" 
' ' Do you consider yourself very emotional ? ' ' are by no means unambig- 
uous ; while, as regards intellectual interests, college women can hardly be 
regarded as typical. As a rule, they go to college because they happen to 
have, at least to some extent, the same interests as their brothers, and for 
that reason any uniformity that shows itself may be exceptional rather 
than typical of the sex as a whole. To be sure, there seems as yet to be no 
better means of investigating such problems as these, and the results ob- 
tained may always prove suggestive, even though they can have no such 
claim to accuracy as have those based upon experiments in the simpler 
processes. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 
Wells College. 
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